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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EveLyN HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 
‘¢Wild Geese,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘Francisco’s Lucky 
Day,’’ ‘‘With a Barber’s Brush,’’ ‘‘Mario’s Circus,”’ 
‘‘The March of the J. R. C.”’ 


Character Guidance: 


‘With a Barber’s Brush,’ ‘‘The March of the 
J. R. C.,’’ ‘‘Betsy Goes to Market’’ 
Composition: 
‘*Spring Is Here,’’ ‘‘Thinking’’ 
Geography : 
Canada—‘‘The March of the J. R. C.’’ 
Chile—‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’s Island’’ 
Ecuador—‘‘Francisco’s Lucky Day’’ 
Great Britain—‘‘With a Barber’s Brush,’’ ‘‘The 
Mareh of the J. R. C.”’ 
Greece—‘‘The March of the J. R. C.’’ 
Holland—‘‘ Betsy Goes to Market’’ 
Newfoundland—‘‘ Newfoundland Isn’t in Canada’’ 
Philippine Islands—‘‘Mail from P. I.’’ 
United States—‘‘Mario’s Cireus,’’ ‘‘ America’s 
People,’’ ‘‘The March of the J. R. C.,’’ ‘‘Thinking’’ 
Yugoslavia—‘The March of the J. R. C.”’ 


Health: 
‘The March of the J. R. C.’’ 
Home Arts: 
‘‘The March of the J. R. C.’’ 
Nature Study: 
‘“Wild Geese,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘Good Earth’’ 
Physical Geography : 
**Good Earth,’’ ‘‘Thinking’’ 
Primary Grades: 
‘*Wild Geese,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘Betsy Goes to 


Market,’’ ‘‘Thinking,’’ and also ‘‘Francisco’s Lucky 
Day’’ and ‘‘Mario’s Circus’’ 
Reading: 

1. What date is Arbor Day in your state? 2. How 
do you observe it? 

1. How did Francisco realize his wish to go to 
ee 2. What are some things that bring good 
ue 4 

1. How did Joseph’s father help him become a 
painter? 2. Look up some of Turner’s landscapes 
and describe them to your classmates. 

1. How did Mario learn to be proud of his father’s 
art? 2. Find the activity report about puppets in 
“‘The March of the J. R. C.’’ 

1. What are some ways of preventing erosion? 
2. How are problems of conservation taken care of in 
your section of the country? 

1. How is the 8A9 class of Barratt Junior High 
School trying to strengthen democracy? 2. What 
cpnentunition to practice democracy does your class 

ave 


1. What signs of spring are described in the poem? 


2. Have a Spring Hunt to spy signs of spring, and 
report in oral English. 

1. Who was Alexander Selkirk? 2. What would 
you say is the point of the story ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’? 

1. Tell some interesting facts about the Philippine 
Islands. 2. What is a folk tale? 

1. What are interesting developments in Red Cross 
War Relief? 2. What do you learn about other parts 
of the world through this month’s activity reports? 

1. What happened to Betsy? 2. Have a class de- 
bate on reasons for running away versus reasons for 
not running away. 

1. How can sheep herders help Mother Earth to 
rest? 2. What is an arroyo? 


Units: 
Community Life — ‘‘Francisco’s Lucky Day,’’ 
‘*Mario’s Cireus,’’ ‘‘Crusoe’s Island,’’ ‘‘ America’s 


People,’’ ‘‘Betsy Goes to Market,’’ ‘‘Thinking”’ 

Conservation of Life and Property—‘‘ Arbor Day,”’ 
‘“Wild Geese,’’ ‘‘Good Earth,’’ ‘‘The March of the 
J. R. C.,”’ ‘‘Thinking”’ 


The Federal Security Agency of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., publishes a “Conservation 
Library,” of twelve bulletins “to promote conservation, 
education, and practice in both rural and city com- 
munities.” Four of the bulletins are free. Their titles 
are: “Good References for Conservation Education in 
Secondary Schools,” “Good References for Conservation 
Education in Elementary Schools,” “Good References on 
Conservation of Trees and Forests for Use in Elementary 
Schools,” “Good References on Conservation of Birds, 
Animals, and Wild Flowers for Use in Elementary 
Schools.” These free bulletins may be obtained direct 
from the U. S. Office of Education in Washington, D. C. 

If all twelve bulletins were bound into a volume, they 
would make a seven-hundred page source book on the sub- 
ject of conservation. Particularly addressed to teachers 
of elementary and secondary schools are the titles “Teach- 
ing Conservation in Elementary Schools,” 20c; “Conser- 
vation Excursions,” 15¢; and “Conservation in the Edu- 
cation Program,” 10c. These should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C 


Exploration and Adventure—‘‘Crusoe’s Island’’ 

Home and School Life—‘‘ Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘ Francis- 
co’s Lucky Day,’’ ‘‘Mario’s Cireus,’’ ‘‘ Betsy Goes to 
Market”’ 

Pets and Animals—‘‘ Wild Geese,’’ ‘‘Navajo Boy 
with Kids’’ 

Primitive LIsving — ‘‘Francisco’s Lucky Day,’’ 
‘*Crusoe’s Island,’’ ‘‘Thinking’’ 


Parts of This Number Brailled 

Red Cross braillists in the Distriet of Columbia 
Chapter have undertaken to produce thirty brailled 
pages from each issue of the Junior Red Cross News 
for distribution to schools and classes for the blind 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. The parts selected 
this month include ‘‘The March of the J. R. C.,’’ one 
of the School Correspondence letters from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and ‘‘Mario’s Cireus.’’ It is hoped that 
later more of each issue can be transcribed into braille. 
Each of the enrolled schools and classes also receives 
a copy of the regular News for the month. 





A Junior Red Cross Unit 


UNIOR RED CROSS became the integrating theme of 
J a unit of study worked out in a two-room school of 

Portland, Oregon, the Fulton Park School. The teach- 
ers responsible are Mrs. Gloria C. Douglas and Mrs. Ethel 
Tillman who generously gave permission for their article 
to be quoted in THE GUIDE ror TEACHERS, from The School 
Bulletin of Portland. 


‘The school of today not only stresses the academic 
side of education, but, what is more important, 
stresses the development of the right attitudes and 
ideals of the pupils. Children today are taught ap- 
preciation of the work of fellow classmates, kindliness, 
tolerance, and helpfulness. These tend to develop a 
well-integrated individual. 

‘*There seems to be a closer relation between home 
and school today too, and if our educative process is 
to be a success, there must be even closer home and 
school relationships. 

‘‘In our two-room school we are especially for- 
tunate in having many opportunities of working to- 
gether, teachers and pupils, and of being able to 
become very well acquainted with each child as well 
as his parents. 

‘‘During the development of a recent Swiss Unit 
in the primary room, the children of the upper grade 
room became so interested in Switzerland that they 
wanted to participate in the unit. We had just begun 
planning our Junior Red Cross project for this term. 
One child recalled that Red Cross had been organized 
in Switzerland. That was just the impetus needed. 

‘*A note to Miss Hollingsworth of our Junior Red 
Cross local chapter brought a personal visit and 
materials for a project. She also loaned us a beauti- 
ful Swiss flag which we planned to display. The girls 
organized a project to make a wool afghan for some 
child’s Christmas and the entire class voted to fill 
four Christmas boxes for children less fortunate than 
themselves. 


Desired Outcome 
‘A. Attitudes and appreciations— 


‘We endeavored to build up attitudes of tolerance 
in giving help where it was needed, of cooperation 
with other members of our school, of tolerance of 
other people, of sharing with those less fortunate. 

‘*We wished to develop appreciation of the work 
and service of the Red Cross, and of the beauty of 
handerafts. 


‘*B. Understandings— 


‘“We desired to develop understandings of the con- 
cept and the value of American money as compared 
to foreign money; of the value of the nursing service 
of Florence Nightingale of England, who inspired 
Henri Dunant in organizing the Red Cross, and Clara 
Barton of the United States; understanding of the 
wise expenditure of money for gifts for the Christmas 
boxes, of our responsibilities as citizens of this great 
democracy, of the spirit of the free (so far) Swiss 
people, which has inspired the Red Cross in its work; 
of the changing conditions of the world’s markets. 


““C. Abilities— 


‘We wanted to develop the abilities to get along 
with fellow classmates, to help smaller children, to 
use reference material, to become good listeners, to 
organize material for reports, to make satisfactory 
oral and written reports, to develop initiative in 
planning exhibits, to contact people in the neighbor- 
hood in a business-like manner for help with exhibits, 


to accept a responsibility and arrange its conclusion 
successfully, and to improve the mechanics of reading. 


Activities 

“A. Field Trips— 

1. Visit to a bank to learn the value of American and 
foreign money 

2. Visit to the Red Cross Sewing Group 

8. Visit to neighbors to obtain Swiss articles to exhibit 
“B. Construction— 

1. A scene depicting the results of a tornado 


2. Pictures showing services rendered by the Junior 
Red Cross 

8. Map of the world showing where the greatest services 
have been rendered by the Red Cross in the last five years 
“C. Discussion topics— 

Rate of exchange 

History of the Red Cross 

History of Switzerland 

Florence Nightingale 

Henri Dunant 

Clara Barton 

History of the Junior Red Cross 

Definite health services of the Red Cross 
“D. Dramatics— 

A scene dramatizing a service of the Junior Red Cross 
“E. Creative Art Activities— 


1. Freehand drawings of services of Red Cross 

2. Drawing a world map of recent disasters and re- 
habilitation 
“F, Other Activities— 


Learning Swiss songs, games, dances, and collecting 
Swiss articles for an exhibit 


Developmental Sequence 


‘*The development of the Swiss Unit in the primary 
room stimulated our room to prepare a unit. When 
one boy of Swiss descent began enumerating a number 
of articles he could bring for the Swiss exhibit, I 
pointed out to him that his small brother had already 
arranged to bring those articles. This was a real 
challenge to our initiative, so we concentrated on an 
exhibit depicting scenes of Red Cross service. This 
in turn recalled an incident of two years ago when 
an unfortunate neighbor’s house burned, destroying 
it and clothes for seven children. We then had an 
opportunity to share our surplus goods. 

‘*We prepared talks on the history of the Red Cross 
and its inception in Switzerland under the direction 
of one of the boys, while one of the girls trained two 
boys to sing a song. 


Culminating Activity 


*‘A program presented for the P. T. A. consisted 
of Swiss songs; talks on the history of the Red Cross, 
Henri Dunant, Florence Nightingale; a Swiss game; 
dances and talks on Switzerland; story of William 
Tell illustrated by the class. Best of all Mr. Arnold 
Keller, a grand old Swiss gentleman seventy-three 
years old, presented his prize possession, a picture of 
Pestalozzi, to our school to insure its safe keeping. 


Evaluation 


**We felt we had achieved our objectives in de- 
veloping a greater understanding of the meaning of 
cooperation, service, loyalty, and courage. We under- 
stood many historical health problems as well as the 
health activities sponsored by the Red Cross and other 
organizations. ’’ 

(Continued on page 3) 


Developing Calendar 


The Calendar Picture 


OR a number of years the American Junior Red 

Cross, through its National Children’s Fund 
helped the Junior Red Cross members of Yugoslavia 
to develop drinking fountains that supplied schools 
and sometimes whole communities with pure drinking 
water. In some instances the Yugoslavian members 
themselves piped the water from a distance in order 
to bring it from a pure source. The picture on the 
Calendar this month is based on an actual photograph 
published in the Junior Red Cross News, January, 
1935. The artist, Lawrence Wilbur, changed the pose 
of the figures to give more life to the picture, painted 
in the background, and in other ways turned what 
was a photograph into a work of art, keeping the 
costume and the national design authentic. 

In connection with the emphasis on contributions 
made to America by our citizens of varying national 
backgrounds, a School Correspondence letter written 
three years ago by boys of the Nautical Academy in 
Yugoslavia to the Richard Henry Dana Junior High 
School of San Pedro, California, is especially inter- 
esting : 

“We were very glad when we discovered among 
the names in the Mariner several which proved to 
have come from our country. So we liked your article 
on the Slav settlement of San Pedro. A boy who is 
graduating this year has a brother in Los Angeles, 
so your portfolio seemed to come from distant, un- 
known relatives. But friendship means even more 
than relation. Don’t you agree with us? 

‘‘The name of your author, R. H. Dana, was already 
familiar to us, and his Two Years before the Mast we 
have in our library, and some of the boys have already 
read it. In our English reader we also have some 
extracts from the same book. So it was another reason 
why we enjoyed so much your portfolio. 

‘Although Jugoslavs did not take part in the orig- 
inal settlements on the American continent, the col- 
onization age already finds several groups of our 
colonists on North American soil. In 1730, the mis- 
sionary, Ferdinand Koneak, came to South California, 
where he made the first geographic map of that dis- 
trict and became known under the Spanish version 
of his name, Gonzales. In South America, too, ap- 
peared from time to time Jugoslav sailors from Dal- 
matia, calling also at important ports of North 
America. 

**Colonization in bigger masses began only in the 
middle of the 19th century, when California became 
open to immigration. The first large Jugoslav colonies 
appeared in Philadelphia, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco, and only later in New York and in the 
interior of the country. In South America the first 
settlements were made in Buenos Aires, and on the 
northern coast of Chile, and at Lima in Peru. 

“‘The majority of Jugoslavs in the United States 
are employed in mines and industries, and a compara- 
tively small number in agriculture. Only in Minne- 
sota, Colorado, and California are to be found well 
established Jugoslav farm settlements. The Jugoslav 
model farms are well known in Minnesota where some 
Jugoslavs, particularly Professor Jager, have dis- 
tinguished themselves in bee-rearing. 

“In California, Jugoslav settlements date back to 
1860, with many Jugoslavs being among the founders 
of the fruit-growing industry. Read Jack London’s 
The Valley of the Moon. On the northern coast of 


Activities for March 


the Pacific, in Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma, our 
immigrants have their own fishing companies and 
ship-building yards, 

‘‘In ‘the southern states, especially around the 
mouth of the Mississippi, Jugoslav oyster fishers are 
in the majority. 

‘‘The contribution of Jugoslavy immigration to 
America is considerable, considering its comparatively. 
small number. To South America it gave pioneers 
in the mining, shipping, and salt-petre industries. 

‘‘In North America, besides their activity in the 
fruit-growing industry and in fishing, Jugoslav im- 
migrants have contributed several excellent scientists. 
Of these the most famous and best known are the 
great electrical genius, Nikola Tesla, and Mihailo 
Pupin, famous electrician and inventor. Did you 
happen to read his autobiography, From Immigrant 
to Inventor? He was also the first official representa- 
tive of Jugoslavia in the United States. Then, there 
is Professor Suzzalo, famous educationalist, who was 
active as rector of the University of Seattle, and a 
member of the Rockefeller Foundation. Professor 
Paya Radosavljevic is still active at the University of 
New York.’’ 


Opportunities for Composition Classes 


Suggestions for Composition class activities this 
month include writing a booklet of directions for new 
games learned at school to send as a gift to children 
in some public home, writing a letter of advice about 
the care of the doll house garden, and writing a letter 
about conservation laws of the state to send with 
albums of flowers. 

In addition to these opportunities are the usual ones 
for inter-school correspondence. There is no present 
likelihood that the albums suggested to carry good 
will messages of other countries by World Good Will 
Day can be got through to most European countries. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to know that during the 
present school year Junior Red Cross Correspondence 
has passed through National Headquarters from the 
following countries: Bulgaria, England, Greece, 
Hungary, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Australia, Japan, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, and Canada. 

Your Junior Red Cross members may be interested 
to know too that the following Latin American coun- 
tries have Junior Red Cross Societies, although not 
all of them are active enough, as yet, to contribute to 
International School Correspondence: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, Uruguay, Venezuela, Honduras. 


(Continued from page 2) 
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Fitness for Service for March 


Avoiding Eye and Ear Accidents 


Ca of eye and ear accidents may be sug- 
gested in class conversation based on the ex- 
perience and observation of the pupils; for instance, 
collisions in running, throwing things, carelessness in 
using fireworks and water pistols. 

Things to keep out of eyes include: fingers, soiled 
handkerchiefs, cosmetics, etc. 

Symptoms that indicate the need for a doctor’s 
advice are redness, itching, weakness, unnatural 
squinting, too easy watering, having to hold a book 
too close or difficulty in reading what is on the black- 
board. 

Some Relationships to Science 


The angle of reflection of light rays from a book 
or a desk, the science of lighting to avoid shadows and 
reflections and to provide the right amount of light 
for the room gives material for relating health study 
to science. Ways in which glasses correct defects, and 
the importance of vitamins A and G, particularly in 
relieving night blindness, are other science relation- 
ships. Older pupils may be interested in a more 
technical understanding of sound waves and the way 
in which noises register. 


Individualized Instruction 
In an article printed in Safety Education, April, 
1940, the importance of individualizing safety in- 
struction so that the particular needs of different 
pupils are met was emphasized through the example 
of eye and ear handicaps: 


“Such physical handicaps as poor eyesight or hearing, 
defective motor coordination, and color blindness affect 
the ability of the child to put into practice what he learns 
of safety principles, and must be taken into account in 
our teaching. ... 

“Every child has a safety history, a past in which he 
has encountered safety problems and faced them in certain 
ways. Perhaps one child has shown a stubborn tendency 
to be careless in crossing the street, causing many narrow 
escapes and probably a minor accident or two. ... There 
is also the child who has shown a weakness for playing 
with matches, endangering both his own life and the lives 
of others. Such children demand special attention from 
those in charge of safety education... . 

“The school health counselor, the school nurse, the 
principal, the individual teacher—all can cooperate in 
developing the safety clinic procedures. Once these are 
recognized as an important part of safety education, we 
can expect much from them. The cooperation of the medi- 
cal department, of the psychologist and psychiatrist, of 
the visiting nurse and the truant officer, wherever their 
help is available, should also be secured.” 


In a Junior Red Cross School Correspondence 
album sent from the Virginia School for the Blind to 
the Oregon School for the Blind, the Sight Conserva- 
tion class included the following explanation of their 
study of eye hygiene: 

‘*We like to study Eye Hygiene. We learn many 
interesting and helpful things. Some of our topics 
are: (1) How to care for our glasses, (2) Good habits, 
(3) How nature protects our eyes, (4) Prevention 
of eye difficulties, (5) How to help save sight at home. 
We are writing here a copy of the Sight Saver’s 
Pledge. 

Sight Saver’s Pledge 


1. I will cherish my eyesight and protect my eyes all 
my life. 


2. I will safeguard my eyes from dirt and disease. 

3. I will not strain my eyes. 

4. I will not use my eyes in gloom or glare. 

5. I will provide my eyes always with adequate and 
proper light. 

6. I will have my eyesight checked from time to time. 


7. I will have any symptoms of eye defects immediately 
cared for. 

8. I will prevent eye trouble, so far as is within my 
power, by abiding by the laws of light for sight. 

9. I will not save light at the expense of saving sight. 


10. I will be a sight-saver for myself and for all others 
whose sight I can protect and preserve. 


Material from the Red Cross Nursing Service 
_ The following additional suggestions for activities and 
instruction to supplement the Calendar activities this 
month are given by Miss Lona L. Trott, Assistant Director 
in Charge of Health Education, American Red Cross 
Nursing Service: 


For hearing— 


A test may be given the class by using a watch or 
the whispered voice to determine whether there are 
some whose hearing is defective. A doctor or a nurse 
can explain to the class how communicable disease 
often injures both ears and eyes and how medical 
care in time can prevent many complications; also 
the possible effect on hearing of enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, the dangers of putting oil or other home 
remedies in the ears, and the effect of constant noise 
and loud noises on the ear. 


For seeing— 


_The Snellen Vision Chart listed below is useful for 
vision tests. The danger of eye infection from dirty 
hands and handkerchiefs, as already mentioned, needs 
particular stress. 

Practical activities include a demonstration of good 
and’ poor lighting through shifting the shades or 
changing one’s own position at a desk to discover 
what ways involve least eye fatigue. Seating can 
sometimes be rearranged to give those with defective 
seeing (or hearing) more advantageous locations. 

Relationship to Social Studies will be found in an 
inquiry about special schools and classes provided for 
children with hearing or sight handicaps. 


Sources of Information 


Educational material on lighting and sight conservation 
may be obtained from the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

The American Medical Association, 585 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, publishes the following: Health 
Inspection of School Children, 10c; Snellen’s Vision Chart, 
25c; Wearing Glasses, 10c; Wonder Stories of the Human 
Machine, by uecege A. Skinner—#5, “The Electric Sys- 
tem,” 10c, and #8, “Safety Devices,” 10c. 

Through the Government Printing Office you may obtain 
the United States Office of Education pamphlet #68, 
“What Every Teacher Should Know about the Physical 
Condition of Her Pupils,” 5c. 

The John Hancock Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, publishes two free leaflets, “Ears that 
Hear” and “Healthy Eyes.” 

The pee gw Life Insurance Company also has 
several useful health education leaflets on eyes and ears. 

Some of the companies that manufacture school desks 
have educational material on seating as related to lighting. 
Addresses of such companies can be obtained through the 
advertisements in teachers’ magazines. 
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Francisco's Lucky Day 
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Part I 


Francisco stirred on the hard, split- 
bamboo bed, then snuggled down between his 
two brothers. It was still dark in the bare 
room. Outside, a fine gray mist drifted down, 
tapping gently on the tin roof. Francisco 
was almost ready to go back to sleep when 
suddenly he remembered something. Today 
was the day! 

This afternoon the big, flat, metal boat 
would leave the hacienda, loaded with cacao 
beans, on its way to Guayaquil, the great port 
of Ecuador. Each month a boy went along to 
help push the flatboat off sand bars when it 
got stuck. But every month the hacendado 
passed over Francisco, saying he was “too 
young.” 

“T am ten years old now,” Francisco 
whispered to himself. ‘Perhaps if I work very 
hard today the owner will notice how strong 
I am.” 

He jumped out of bed and wasted no time 
dressing. His hard bare feet made no sound 
on the springy bamhoo floor as he padded out 
of the room, where his father and brothers 
still slept, into the little kitchen. 

Mamacita, who was blowing on the still- 
warm coals among the stones which formed 
the stove, turned in surprise. ‘What, little 
one, you are up without being called? Are 
you sick?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, mamacita, perhaps the rain woke me 
up,” Francisco replied, catching up a water 
gourd and scrambling down the ladder which 
led from the house to the ground. It would 


be bad luck to tell anyone of his hopes. 

At the stream, Francisco washed his face 
and his black hair, plastering it down with 
wet hands. Today he must be clean and neat 
if he should go to Guayaquil. 

Running back to the house, Francisco 
gulped down a cup of black coffee and a 
roasted banana, then climbed down to the 
ground again and hurried across the flat, 
grass-covered plaza toward the corral. 

“Hola, you are early,” called old Nicolas who 
already had the pack mules saddled. “Too 
bad the others can not get to work before the 
sun is high.” 

Francisco threw big canvas bags over the 
saddles, arranging them so that they hung 
down on each side of the mule. Then he led 
two brown mules out of the corral and, jump- 
ing on the first, kicked it with his bare heels 
to make it hurry. At first the mules trotted. 
Then they slowed down to a walk and, hang- 
ing their heads, plodded across the wooden 
bridge and onto the path. The day’s work 
had begun. 

Riding through the cacao trees which 
formed a green roof overhead, Francisco was 
soon wet with mist. Sometimes the trail left 
the cleared hacienda of chocolate trees and 
ran through the green jungle. Once a black 
snake slid across the path, but Francisco was 
not afraid. He knew that the large thick 
snake he called the sobrecama would hurt no 
one and ate only mice. Once a green parrot 
squawked and flew right over his head, but 
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usually the forest was quiet, with only the 
sound of the mules’ hoofs squishing in the 
black mud. 

Just as the sun came up, Francisco heard 
voices, and soon he came to the cutters. The 
cacao fruit—as big as a large melon—grows 
on the trunks of the trees instead of on the 


branches. With long knives men cut some 
of the yellow and purple fruit (there are two 
kinds) from each tree. These were thrown to 
other men who sat on the ground splitting 
the fruit and scraping out a mass of white 
jelly in which the seeds, the real chocolate 
part, were hidden. The white jelly made them 
sticky and wet. When the chocolate beans 
piled up, the men shoveled them into the 
canvas sacks on Francisco’s mules, as well as 
on the mules of other young boys who had 
now arrived. 

When his bags were full, Francisco cut a 
switch with his jungle knife and, walking 
behind the animals, hurried them back over 
the trail to the hacienda buildings. Flies 
buzzed around the seeds which oozed sweet- 
ness, and sometimes they settled on Fran- 
cisco’s face. But he thought only of the things 
he might see in Guayaquil, if he should be 
chosen to go. Perhaps his father would give 
him a few centavos to spend in the great city. 

“T would like to try the ‘ise cream’ the other 
boys told me about,” he said to himself. “They 
said it was so cold it made your mouth hot. 
I do not see how that could be.” 

Then there were the peliculas. For a few 
pennies he could see pictures moving on the 
walls—pictures of horses, and Indians with 
feathers in their hair. Perhaps he would 
have enough money 
for both these things. 
But oh, if only he had 
enough money to buy 
a pair of shoes, he 
would want nothing 
else. Francisco looked 
down at his bare feet, 
swollen and pudgy 
from the bites of ants 
and mosquitoes, gray 
around the ankles 
with dried mud. 

“A pair of shoes 
would make me a 
man.” 

At the drying shed 
Francisco herded the 
mules toward the 
long trays on wheels 
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Francisco's mother noticed his sad face 





where the cacao beans were spread out to 
dry. Far down the line were the trays with 
the beans still white and wet, and there 
Francisco took his mules to be unloaded. 
Farther up were half-dry beans; then came 
the trays with beans already brown and crisp 
where Francisco’s mother and sister worked, 
picking out the bad ones. On this tray a man 
walked through the beans with bare feet, 
turning them over as he walked so that they 
would dry evenly. 

Francisco moved to where his mother 
worked. Picking up a brown bean, he cracked 
the shell and pulled out pieces of dark brown, 
shriveled chocolate. 

“Mamacita, where does the cacao go after 
it is taken to Guayaquil?” 

His mother picked out two or three mil- 
dewed beans from among the others and 
threw them aside before she answered, “It is 
sent far away on big boats to other lands 
where people make it into candies.” 

“Cand-ees? Don’t they put hot water into 
it and drink it as we do?” Francisco always 
had chocolate mixed with hot water and a lit- 
tle sugar. It was good, but sometimes it gave 
him a stomach-ache if he drank too much. 
Mamacita said it was because the chocolate 
had too much grease in it. 

“Perhaps they do. I have never been farther 
than Guayaquil and do not know what other 
people use it for. But there—the men are 
calling you. Your mules are ready.” 

Clutching at his frayed straw hat, Francisco 
ran back. The sacks were empty, and jump- 
ing on a mule he started for another load. 

When he returned with the next load his 
mother brought him 
a big plate of rice and 
beans and fried ba- 
nanas. The lunch 
tasted good and Fran- 
cisco was hungry, but 
he ate as fast as he 
could. He thought if 
he made many trips 
the hacendado, the 
big man with a black 
beard who rode 
around on a _ fine 
horse, would notice 
him. All afternoon, 
as it grew hotter and 
hotter until his shirt 
stuck to his thin 
shoulders, he jour- 
neyed back and forth 








The trail left the chocolate trees and ran through the green jungle 


until even the other workers noticed it and 
wondered why he hurried so. 

His cousin Pedro, who was much bigger 
than Francisco, laughed at him. 

“Why do you work so hard?” he asked. “We 
are paid by the day. It makes no difference 
how many trips we make, so long as we look 
busy when Sehor Dueno appears. For my 
part, I intend to rest in the shade until it is 
cooler.” 

Francisco would not answer, but went on 
with his work. 

It was late in the afternoon when he came 
to the drying sheds and saw that the boat 
was already being loaded with sacks of beans. 
In the warm air the beans gave off a musty, 
sharp odor. Francisco’s heart sank. Perhaps 
the boy had been chosen. He, Francisco, must 
go for one more load and by then the boat 
would have gone. A lump rose in his throat 
and tears blinded him. 

All of a sudden he felt a bump and, looking 
up, saw the owner scowling down at him. 

“Here, boy, watch where you are going.” 

Oh, why had it been the hacendado into 
whom he had bumped? Now his mules were 
loose and running for,the corral. The owner 
would think him very stupid. He would never 
be chosen for the trip. Perhaps he would be 
an old man with white hair before he saw 
Guayaquil. And he had worked so hard today. 

Francisco’s mother noticed his sad face. 
“What is it, my son?” 

Almost crying, Francisco told her. Mama- 
cita shook her head kindly and smoothed 
back the black hair which had fallen over 
his eyes. 


“You should have told me. Your cousin, 


Pedro, was chosen 
last night. I could 
have spared you this 
disappointment.” 

Pedro again! Fran- 
cisco had never liked 
this cousin who 
pushed and_ teased. 
him when they met on 
the trail. It would not 
have been so bad if 
one of his own friends 
had been going in- 
stead of Pedro. 

Sadly Francisco 
climbed on his mule 
and started again for 
the cutters, not even 
looking at the boat 
which was already piled high with sacks. He 
could hear someone calling, “Pedro, Pedro,” 
but he did not look back. The owner rode 
up and, seeing Francisco, shouted, “Where is 
your cousin?” 

Francisco had last seen Pedro riding lazily 
down the path. Perhaps he had not known 
he was to go and was waiting in the woods 
until it was dark so that he would not have 
to make another trip. 

Francisco shook his head. “I do not know, 
senor.” 

“Well, the boat can’t wait any longer. Run 
down and tell the men to shove off, Francisco,” 
said the hacienda owner. 

Slipping down the steep mud bank, the boy 
delivered his message and then jumped into 
the shallow stream to help push the boat off 
the gravel bar. Puffing and straining, he used 
all his strength to help float the boat free. 
Suddenly from above him he heard the hacen- 
dado’s voice: “Francisco, you can take Pedro’s 
place. You are big enough to go. Get your 
blanket and tell your mother you are off to 
Guayaquil.” 

Hardly able to believe his ears, Francisco 
scrambled to obey and in a moment was back. 
As he hurried, fearful that Pedro might re- 
turn, he passed the tall owner, who caught 
his arm. 

“Here, chico, I have watched you today. 
You have worked hard for one so small. You 
must buy something you want very much in 
Guayaquil.” Reaching into his pocket the big 
man counted out five pieces of silver. Five 
large pieces! Francisco had never seen more 
than one piece at a time in his whole life. He 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Waar a beastly fog! 
No going down to the 
river this afternoon to 
watch the boats. 

So said Joseph Mallord 
William Turner to himself, as he looked de- 
jectedly out of a window. It was a cold April 
day of 1786. The dirty quarter of East London 
in which he lived — Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden—was wrapped and shrouded in sooty 
fog, filled with the smoke of many stoves. 
Outdoors it seemed as if a giant had hung a 
heavy, dingy blanket over the old city. Up 
there in the dark house he felt as if he were 
marooned on an island. Only barking dogs 
and the footsteps of poor people, creeping 
cautiously along to avoid accident, gave signs 
of life in the street. Even in the barber shop 
on the ground floor, no voices were rising and 
falling. 

In the shop his jolly little father, William 
Turner, carried on his trade of hairdressing 
and shaving. Joseph’s mother was gone, and 
he and his father kept house together in the 
rooms over the dingy shop. It was Joseph who 
washed the windows, swept off the sidewalk, 
ran to the fishmonger’s and the butcher’s and 
did their bit of cooking. Thickset and 
clumsy, small and sturdy, he was never ill, 
his temper was sunny, and so all these things 
were accomplished willingly. He and his 
father were good companions, and in his free 
time he had plenty of fun, being fond of 
nature and sports. The barber shop was only 
a few minutes from the Thames. Under 
London Bridge, he and his mates played ex- 
citing games; but, best of all, he liked hob- 
nobbing with the sailors. They would take 
him for rides on barges up and down the 
river to watch ships. Joseph Turner had an 
inquiring mind. His bright blue eyes observed 
life on the water and the effect of clouds and 
sunsets until they were fixed in his mind down 
to the smallest detail. 

Today he had planned great adventures and 
was wild at the weather for spoiling his plans. 
But he knew what he would do instead. He 
would get very busy at his favorite indoor 
sport, painting, and bring brilliant, rich color 
into this drab day! Already at eleven he could 


The young Turner, 
from a self-portrait 
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With a Barber's Brush 
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draw very well and often made portraits of the 
other boys at his school in New Brentford. 
In return they did Joseph’s sums for him and 
he did not have to study much. Even his 
schoolmaster noticed the sketches. Some pic- 
tures he had made of birds and trees were 
hung on the schoolroom walls. But now, now 
he would do even better. 

Dragging the deal table, on which they ate 
their meals, over to the window to be sure of 
what faint light there was, he boldly lighted 
not one but two tallow candles and placed 
them in front of him. Next he rummaged in 
the untidy cupboard for his box of water colors 
and an old square of rag. Where two men 
lived together, there was not much order. He 
found the precious paints. And his brush? 
All he held in his hand was a brush handle! 
The mouse that frequently visited the cup- 
board, finding no crumb of cheese, no tasty 
bit of tallow candle to nibble, had gnawed the 
bristles of Joseph’s one painting brush. Star- 
ing at the blank sheet of paper in front of 
him, the boy wondered what he could do. If 
he ran to the shop some distance away to buy 
new brushes, he might get lost in the fog. 

Suddenly his eye lighted. He stole quietly 
down the steep, grimy stairs and opened the 
door of the barber shop. Deserted! His 
father, despairing of customers, had put on 
his coat and gone out. Probably he had been 
summoned to the house of some rich man to 
dress his hair; or to bleed a sick person—for 
barbers were surgeons as well as barbers in 
those days. Joseph went over to the stand 
where his father kept his shaving mugs and 
brushes. They were clean, washed free of 
lather. Why couldn’t he paint a picture with 
one of these? He selected the best brush, used 
to spread lather over the plump cheeks and 
chins of dandies. 

Now in his nook at the upstairs window of 
the second floor, William Turner’s son bent 
his head, almost touching his long nose to 
the paper as he laid the foundation of his 
picture. It was to be a sunset over the 
Thames with the bright colors he loved. For 
several hours he painted without stopping. 
Nothing sounded in the room; nothing dis- 
turbed him but the coals dropping from the 





dying fire in the grate and the house cat mov- 
ing restlessly about. Sometimes she leaped- 
up on his shoulder to look at his work. At 
last he heard his father’s step on the stairs. 
The water color was done. Dabbing hastily 
at the used barber’s brush with a rag to get 
it fairly clean, Joseph ran down the back 
flight of stairs and replaced it on the stand 
in the shop. 

When he reached their rooms again, he 
found his father kneeling to blow up the fire. 
“You were right to be careful about the coals, 
boy,” said the little man, turning around. “But 
you ought not to have lighted two candles. 
Waste, waste makes want,” he went on, re- 
proving yet good-natured, as he quickly 
snuffed out one of the lights with thumb and 
forefinger. “You were making a picture, I 
suppose.” 

The barber came and stood by the table. 
He nodded his head. “You should show that 
painting to your master tomorrow. Makes a 
grand bit of color,” was his comment as he 
looked proudly at his son. “I sold another of 
those drawings of yours,” 
he went on. “You remem- 
ber—the ones I hung up 
in the shop alongside of 
the wigs? I got ninepence 
for it. Here is the money; 
put it away. Dear, dear 
me, trade was terrible to- 
day. If these fogs keep 
up, I’ll be ruined. Have 
you got anything for 
supper?” 

“Yes, Dad. I'll fry the 
fish right away.” Joseph 
did his cooking quickly, 
and it was not long before 
the two friends sat down 
to their meal of fried tench 


and bread and cheese and 7, 
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tea. There was no pudding 
with the fish tonight. 
More than once as .they 
ate, Joseph was on the 
point of telling his father 
that he had used the 
brush. But he saw that 
his father was tired and 
overdone. “Only folk who 
can afford a coach and 
horses can run around on 
such dirty nights as this,” 
sighed William Turner, 
taking a long draught of 





Turner's house, Maiden Lane, London 


tea. “I was run into three times coming back 
from curling Mr. Haviland’s hair. .. .” 

Next morning was clear and brisk. A high 
wind had blown away the last wisps of the 
dread fog. Joseph got off to school in high 
feather, his picture under his arm. William 
Turner’s spirits went up many degrees, too. 
The shop shutters had barely been taken. 
down before a customer was in the room, a 
heavy, pompous man with a thick stubble on 
his chin. The barber mixed his lather care- 
fully. Then, taking up the same brush that 
had painted Joseph’s fine sunset, he applied 
it to the man’s face. Suddenly, the hand that 
held the brush stopped as if paralyzed. In- 
stead of snowy white froth the lather had 
turned a deep red. 

“Have you a small boil on your face any- 
where, sir?” he stammered. “There seems to 
be——” 

“Boil on my face? Certainly not, Turner. 
How dare you? Unless you cut me yourself, 
somewhere.” 

“But I haven’t used the razor on you yet, 
sir.” And taking up a mir- 
ror, the barber held it in 
front of the great gentle- 
man. 

Catching sight of his 
countenance swathed in 
fiery lather, Mr. Wicker- 
sham roared like a bull. 
“Why I look like a turkey 
cock! What have you been 
putting on me, you rascal? 
Don’t you know your trade 
better than this? You’ve 
poisoned me! I'll go out— 
anywhere — and be prop- 
erly shaved. Shocking!” 

Puffing and panting 
with temper, Mr. Wicker- 
sham was about to leave 
the chair when Mr. Turner 
restrained him, saying 
mildly and discreetly: 
“Stay, sir, if you please. I 
think what has happened 
is that my boy’s been using 
this brush to paint with. 
One moment, sir!” 

With a sponge the 
barber carefully sponged 
off the scarlet lather, made 
a fresh bowlful, picked up 
another brush. By work- 
ing fast and skillfully, he 
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managed to smooth down the temper of his 
irate patron. But inwardly he was sadly an- 
noyed. When the exacting Mr. Wickersham 
was shaved clean, he wanted his hair dressed 
and powdered. After that was done, he fired 
a parting shot, as he paid the bill. 

“T’d give that boy a taste of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, I would. What was he doing?” 

“Painting, sir. Really his pictures are good. 
Let me tell you, sir, once I took Joseph at five 
years old to the house of the silversmith, Mr. 
Tomkinson. While I dressed his worship’s 
hair, the boy had to sit on a chair in the 
corner. There was a silver tray propped up 
against the wall with a coat-of-arms on it— 
alion. Joseph’s eyes never took themselves off 
that lion, and when we came home he drew 
it perfectly. That was what made me sure 
he ought to be a painter. See! I’ve some of 
his pictures in the shop; and once in a while 
I sell one for a few pence.” He pointed to 
sketches in the window and on the walls. 

Mr. Wickersham only looked down his nose 
at the pictures. 

“Better if you made a barber or a cobbler 
out of him, Turner. But he wouldn’t succeed 
as a barber. He’d lather his clients all colors 
of the rainbow and make them laughing 
stocks so they’d have him taken up by the 
beadle!” 

“Thank you, sir, no sir! ’E wouldn’t make 
a good barber; ’e’d best stick to his painting,” 
said the little cockney, dropping H’s in his 
excitement. Seeing his customer out with a 
bow and a flourish, he hurried back to other 
work, relieved that he had not lost a fat fee. 

Young Joseph returned from school and 
burst into the shop. His eyes were shining; 
his voice fairly sang; his feet barely touched 
the ground. But he found his father grave 
and stern. The shop was for the moment 
empty. 

“Come here, Joseph,” said William Turner. 
“Did I give you leave to run away with my 
best shaving brush yesterday? Bethink you 
before you do that again. I was near losing 
Mr. Wickersham for good.” 
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And he lifted his hand threateningly, 
though it did not descend. 
Joseph hung his head. ‘Dad, you were out,” 


he said slowly. “I did return the brush as 
soon as the picture was done.” 

“Aye—full of red paint!” 

The boy looked ashamed and the fresh color 
went out of his cheeks. 

Turner went on, more good-humoredly. “I 
was minded to thrash you, boy. But I’ll think 
of a better way. How would it be if you put 
away paints and brushes for a fortnight?” 

His son was the picture of a sturdy penitent. 
But his eyes shone, nevertheless. “I’ve not 
told you the good tidings,” he said. 

“What good tidings?” Turner’s voice was 
crisp. 

“Last night’s sunset picture. I carried it 
to school and the master’s greatly taken with 
it. He says I should study under a good 
London teacher and that he’s going to have 
one of his patrons help me. He’s on his way 
to see you, Dad. This evening.” 

The outraged barber’s expression of worry 
relaxed. After all, he reflected, his son was 
a smart lad to win such praise from his 
master. Maybe there was more to this paint- 
ing than he had thought. Suppose his Joseph’s 
pictures should fetch big prices one day. How 
wonderful that would be! He could not fore- 
see that next year at twelve years old, his son 
would study in London, go at thirteen to Mar- 
gate to work with Coleman and, at fourteen, 
enter the Royal Academy! Poor William 
Turner had had no education! In his heart 
he didn’t mind his boy’s having some, pro- 
vided it did not cost too much. 

He clapped Joseph on the back. 

“Upstairs with you then, villain, and change 
your coat for our visitor. Get your face and 
hands washed and the fire mended and the 
kettle put on to boil! All’s well that ends well. 
I’ve not lost a shilling and yon brush is clean 
now. I warrant you’ll not play such a trick 
on me again!” 

Joseph shook his head. His feet clattered 
merrily upstairs. 





Mazo hurried down 
Chinaberry Street to- 
ward Neighborhood 
House. He dashed 
through the narrow gate 
in the high stone wall 
and ran down the path. 
Tim Mulligan and Peter 
Tapke were just starting 
to choose teams. 

The tiny patch of yard 
behind Neighborhood 
House did not offer 
much space for football. 
But it was the only 
place in that crowded 
tenement section of New 
York where the boys 
could play, safe from 
city traffic. 

They had fun, even in 
that cramped yard. Mr. 
Willis came over from 
his school in Washing- 
ton Square to coach 
them. There the boys were sons of wealthy 
families. The boys of Chinaberry Street were 
sons of immigrants—Italians, Greeks, Irish. 

As soon as Tim saw Mario, he shouted, 
“Look who’s here, gang! He wants to play 
football! Where’re your dollies, dearie?” 

Mario’s olive cheeks flushed. His hands 
clenched. 

“I don’t play with dolls!” he cried. 

“Well, your pop does.” 

“He doesn’t!” protested Mario. “He makes 
puppets and gives shows.” 

“That’s not as good as being a cop, like my 
father,” said Tim. 

“It’s better,” said Mario loyally. 

But the truth was that Mario was ashamed 
because his father made marionettes and gave 
shows for a living. Papa had run a puppet 
theater in Palermo, Sicily, where the Martino 
family had lived before coming to America. 
Indeed, as far back as any of them could re- 
member, Martinos had made puppets and 
managed a Teatro dei Piccoli. 

Yet Papa’s little theater barely made 
enough money to care for his family. No 
matter what happened, though, Mario would 
stand up for his papa against Tim. 

“I bet my papa’ll make money with his dolls 
someday,” he boasted. 

“Pooh!” Tim laughed. “You Martinos’ll 
never make money unless you steal it!” 
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At that a fight was on. 

Suddenly the two 
were wrenched apart. 
Mr. Willis stood over 
them. Everyone shouted 
explanations. The shrill 
voices of Tim and Mario. 
topped the others. 

“Stop!” ordered Mr. 
Willis. “There’s to be 
no fighting at Neighbor- 
hood House. If you can’t 
be trusted here, you 
can’t be trusted to play 
in a real game. The 
boys at my school have 
asked me to bring you 
over for a game. If you 
go, you’ve got to play 
football and not scrap.” 

“We won’t,’’ they 
promised excitedly. 
“Now we must have a 
captain, and a manager, 
and a name!” 

They took a vote and elected Tim captain 
and Peter manager. Tim thought of a name, 
the Chinaberry Clippers. The boys cheered. 

Then Peter took the joy out of everything. 

“A manager,” he said, “looks after uniforms 
and things. But we haven’t any uniforms or 
shoes. What’ll we do?” 

“How much do uniforms cost?” asked Tim. 

“My boys can give Neighborhood House 
several secondhand outfits, replied Mr. 
Willis. “But you will still need about sixty 
dollars’ worth of equipment. You can’t play 
regular games unless you’re properly dressed. 
It wouldn’t be safe.” 

The boys were stunned until Mario spoke up. 

“Neighborhood House will get them for us. 
Miss Martin got us balls and helmets, didn’t 
she? Let’s go ask her.” 

They hurried in to see Miss Martin, who was 
in charge of Neighborhood House. 

She shook her head. “Sixty dollars? We’ve 
barely enough money to keep the House going. 
We can’t buy anything that is not absolutely 
necessary. I’m sorry, boys.” 

Silently the team went out. Somehow they 
had never thought of money in connection 
with Neighborhood House. 

Mario slipped away. He wanted to be alone 
and think. He turned his back on the old 
brownstone house, standing squat and square 
in the midst of the tenement buildings. 
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The whole family worked hard that afternoon 


He knew all the boys earned extra pennies 
selling papers, running errands, sweeping out 
stores, shining shoes. Usually whatever they 
earned was needed at home. How, then, could 
they earn the money for uniforms? 

As Mario kicked along in the gutter, he saw 
an old brown wool glove sticking out of a trash 
barrel. It reminded him of the baby monkey 
he had once seen in Central Park Zoo. The 
little finger moved in the breeze like a 
monkey’s tail. Mario smiled as he stuffed the 
glove into his pocket. 

He also found an old calico elephant. Straw 
stuffing stuck out of the head. Mario chuckled. 
How would the elephant like a little yellow 
squash for a head? The thin curving neck of 
the squash would make a fine trunk. Hadn’t 
he seen a basket of squash in the kitchen this 
morning? 

Mario started home at a trot. Once you had 
an elephant and a monkey, you could make 
other animals. Soon you’d have a circus. A 
circus meant a show. And a show meant 
money for uniforms. 

Mario burst into the Martino kitchen. 
Rosina was sitting in a corner holding the 
baby. Enrico and Nicolo and Giovanni were 
finishing a late lunch. Papa was smoking his 
pipe. 

“I’m going to give a puppet circus,” shouted 
Mario. “I'll make tiny puppets and a little 
stage. I'll charge a nickel admission. I must 
earn money so the boys of Neighborhood 
House can have uniforms and play real foot- 
ball games.” 

A glad light came into Papa’s eyes, even 
though he frowned. At last his Mario was 
interested in marionettes. But no Martino 
had ever made tiny puppets nor given a circus. 
Papa held back explosive words and followed 
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when the whole family trooped down into the 
basement workshop after Mario. 

Here, on the walls, hung Papa’s big puppets. 
There were knights in armor. There were 
princes and princesses in jeweled satin robes. 
There were giants, monks, and pilgrims. Night 
after night in the theater above, really a made- 
over store, these marionettes acted for the 
Sicilians and other Italians of Chinaberry 
Street. They acted out the adventures of the 
knights of the Middle Ages, or the stories of 
King Charlemagne and of Roland, the golden- 
haired hero. 

“I want puppets I can work myself,” said 
Mario. “These are too big.” 

“True,” agreed Rosina, looking around the 
room. 

The dolls were three feet tall and weighed 
about a hundred pounds apiece. That was 
more than Mario weighed. They were worked 
by a heavy iron rod fastened to the top of the 
head, a heavy wire attached to the right hand, 
and a string to the left. It took big Nicolo 
and Giovanni and Enrico together to make the 
marionettes fight during the battles. 

Mario gave Rosina the brown glove. She 
could make the monkey. Papa found himself 
fitting a squash head to the elephant body. 
Enrico brought in a large wooden crate from 
the back alley. It was just right for a 
stage. 

Mario had often dreamed of making little 
puppets. But he had known that would make 
Papa angry and that the boys would call him 
a maker of dolls. Besides, Mario thought he 
wanted to become a rich business man. But 
now he forgot everything except his circus. 

Slowly he began to whittle a tiny wooden 
figure from a bit of firewood. 

“That will be a clown,” said Mama, nodding 


at Mario. She pulled a piece of old brown fur 
from her scrap bag. 

“A brown dancing bear you must have, too,” 
she said. 

“And a horse and a lady bareback rider,” 
added Rosina. 

They worked hard that afternoon. During 
supper they talked excitedly about what they 
had made. The more they talked, the more 
silent Papa became. As he left the table to 
get ready for his evening performance, Papa 
spoke. 

“Who will come to your show, Mario?” he 
asked. “Where will you give it? Not in my 
theater.” 

No one spoke. With heavy heart Mario 
crept away to his room. How could he carry 
out his plan? 

Somehow Mario dragged through the next 
day. After school he walked slowly to Neigh- 
borhood House. Perhaps Tim and Peter would 
know what to do. But Mario was afraid they 
might laugh at him. 

As usual the boys were gathered in the back 
yard. Tim noticed Mario’s downcast face. 

“Aw, buck up, kid. We can’t do anything, 
and that’s that!” 

“We can do something,” Mario burst out. 
“Give a circus show!” 

So he told them his plan. 
thusiastic. 

“T could sell tickets,” said Tim, “like my 
pop does for the Policeman’s Ball.” 

“Who'd buy ’em?” asked Peter, like an echo 
of Papa. Mario’s hopes sank again. 

“Buy what?” asked Mr. Willis, as he came 
into the yard. Mario explained. 

“Of course that’ll work,” said Mr. Willis. 
“Who'll buy tickets? If you boys can’t earn 
five cents apiece toward your own uniforms, 
then you aren’t worth a nickel! I know a lot 
of boys at my school would like to see a puppet 
show.” 

“Say!” Tim turned to Mario. He spoke 
gruffly. ‘“Couldn’t your Pop give one of his 
shows, too? You know, kinda double feature, 
like the movies. And charge twenty-five 
cents.” 

“Gee, Tim, that’s a great idea. 
him.” 

Papa was pleased to give his show for Ma- 
rio’s friends. He even agreed to let Mario pre- 
sent his circus at the end of the show. In this 


Tim was en- 


Tll ask 


“Gosh,” said Tim, “I didn’t know puppets ever 
looked like this” 


way Papa hoped to interest Mario in the big 
puppets. 

One afternoon Tim came over to report on 
the sale of tickets. He found Mario working 
hard in the basement. 

“Gosh, I didn’t know puppets looked like 
this,” he said, staring at the armored knights. 

After lifting one to see how heavy it was, he 
turned to Mario’s tiny creatures of wood. He 
worked the strings that moved their joints. 
He set the monkey on the elephant’s back and 
slid the two back and forth. 

The night of the show came at last. Back- 
stage with Mario was an excited Tim. His job 
was to move the elephant and to put a clown 
through his antics. 

With fast-beating hearts, the boys peered 
between the curtains. In the front row sat 
the boys from Neighborhood House. 

“See the gang!” whispered Tim. “I told ’em 
I’d knock their heads together if they didn’t 
earn money to buy tickets!” 

But suppose no one else came? Mario and 
Tim watched anxiously. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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The cave where Robinson Crusoe lived 


Crusoe’s Island 


EVELYN STRONG 


On MAPS and geographies this island in 
the Pacific Ocean off the coast of Chile bears 
the name of its discoverer, Juan Fernandez, 
but all over the world it is known as “Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island.” Defoe and Alexander 
Selkirk, the original Robinson Crusoe, have 
brought it undying fame. 

In 1563, Juan Fernandez, a Spanish navi- 
gator, on the way from Lima to Valdivia, 
Chile, discovered a group of uninhabited is- 
lands. Two of them—Santa Clara and Mas- 
a-Fuera (farther out)—were barren, but the 
island named for its discoverer was covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. Chileans call this 
island Mas-a-Tierra, as it is nearest to the 
mainland. 

Dense woods covered the mountainsides. 
There was an abundant supply of fresh water, 
and the ground was so fertile that almost any- 
thing would grow there. To the Spaniards, 
weary of the sea, it looked wonderful. They 
founded a settlement, which for some unex- 
plained reason did not last long. When the 
settlers came to Juan Fernandez it was an 
island without a single animal, although birds 
abounded. The settlers stocked the island 
with goats and cats. These ran wild and mul- 
tiplied at a great rate. Unfortunately rats 
from the ships also landed and became a great 
plague, but they were held in check by the 
cats. 
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For over a hundred years Juan Fernandez 
was forgotten. Then an English vessel on its 
way around Cape Horn sailed along the coast 
of Chile in 1704. The crew attempted to mu- 
tiny. The captain seized their ringleader, a 
Scotchman named Alexander Selkirk, and put 
him ashore on the deserted island of Juan 
Fernandez. Thus Robinson Crusoe came into 
being. 

When Selkirk was set ashore, he was pro- 
vided with extra clothing, tools, food, tobacco, 
a gun, gunpowder and a Bible. At first he 
lived by shooting the wild goats. Then his 
ammunition gave out and he learned to run 
and climb, like the goats themselves, after his 
prey. Fish and lobsters helped out his diet 
of goat’s meat. 

Selkirk lived first in a cave, then built a 
couple of huts. Rats—the terrible plague of 
the island—were not long in discovering his 
presence, but Selkirk was resourceful. He 
made pets of some of the cats, and they soon 
settled the rats. He domesticated the milch 
goats and their kids, amusing himself by 
teaching tricks to the most intelligent among 
them. 

Every day the castaway climbed a high peak 
and scanned the seas for a ship to take him 
home. Often he saw vessels but, recognizing 
that these were Spanish, he did not signal. 
Indians never visited the island, and Selkirk 
lived in complete isolation. The shipwreck, 
the coming of cannibals and Man Friday were 
all Defoe’s invention. They never happened 
to Selkirk. 

For four years he lived thus. Then came 
his deliverance. The British merchant vessel 
Duke, captained by Woods Rogers, anchored 
off Juan Fernandez and the crew came ashore 
for fresh water. To their amazement, an un- 
kempt savage with a long beard and garments 
of ragged goatskins suddenly appeared among 
them and spoke to them in English. Selkirk 
returned home with them. 

Captain Woods Rogers wrote up the adven- 
tures of Selkirk in a narrative entitled, “A 
Voyage Around the World,” that appeared in 
1712. This was fictionized by Defoe as “The 
Life and Strange Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York,” published in 1719. 

The year after Robinson Crusoe was pub- 
lished, Juan Fernandez was the scene of an- 
other picturesque adventure. The British ves- 
sel Speedwell had been preying on Spanish 
commerce. She anchored off Juan Fernandez 
to obtain fresh water. But a hurricane came 
up and the ship was wrecked. The crew had 


time to get into a raft and come ashore. Then 
they built a small boat from the wreckage of 
the Speedwell and, with the courage of de- 
spair, took to sea again. 

Hardly away from the island, the plucky 
sailors came in sight of a majestic Spanish 
bark under full sail. With almost incredible 
daring, they attacked and were able to board 
her. After a hand-to-hand encounter, the 
Englishmen got the upper hand and sailed 
home in triumph laden with rich booty. 

This tale of high adventure lent added pres- 
tige to the already famous island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. Naturally legends of buried treasure 
sprang up. Many a whaling vessel anchored 
off Juan Fernandez while its crew went ashore 
to do some hunting for pirate caches of gold 
and jewels. It is not on record, however, that 
anything was ever found. 

Lord George Anson, commander of a British 
man-o’-war, whose crew was cured of scurvy 
by a stay on Juan Fernandez, joined in prais- 
ing that remote little island, which had be- 
come a household word all over England. So 
much prestige by now attached to Juan Fer- 
nandez that its actual owners, the Spaniards, 
feared they might lose it. So they started a 
settlement there and built a fort with eighteen 
guns. This was destroyed by an earthquake, 
but its ruins with the ancient bronze cannon 
are still to be seen. 

From then on, there were many attempts to 
colonize the island, but all of them failed. It 
seemed as if the island could not tolerate per- 
manent occupation. 

In the early 19th century, the Government 
of Chile had a penal colony on Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island. About five hundred criminals 
were exiled there. At night they were con- 
fined in caves, but released at sunrise to 
wander where they wished by day. After a 
while they overpowered their guards and re- 
turned to the mainland. Dreamless peace 
again settled over Juan Fernandez. 

Since then, Spaniards, Englishmen, French, 
Swiss and Germans attracted by Juan Fer- 
nandez tried to settle there. The Swiss in- 
tended to engage in fishing and agriculture 
on a large scale. A German engineer leased 
the island about eighty years ago with similar 
intent. None of them lasted. 

At present some native Chileans are living 
at San Juan Bautista, a small town on the 
island. They are mostly fishermen, for the 
waters off Juan Fernandez are famous for a 


specially delicious kind of lobster, which 
fetches high prices on the mainland. No 
menu at a good restaurant is complete without 
this product of Robinson Crusoe’s island. 
There is a canning factory, where the women 
and a few men find employment. 

Farming might be profitable, but the people 
scorn it. Crude attempts at gardening are 
made by the women, who raise a few vege- 
tables. Places are never fenced in, and the 
livestock—chickens, pigs and goats—wander 
through the forests, returning home at sun- 
down. 

Neglected fruit. trees imported from Europe 
by the Germans and Swiss mingle the sweet- 
ness of their blossoms with the fragrance of 
native myrtle trees. The naturalist would 
find much to interest him on Juan Fernandez. 
The forests rising up the mountain slopes, 
whose highest peak, El Yunque, is 927 meters 
above sea level, contain rare trees and plants. 
There are varieties of insects and birds pecu- 
liar to Juan Fernandez, as, for instance, the 
tiny and most beautiful humming bird. Even 
to this day there are no lizards, frogs or snakes 
in this spot. Characteristic of the vegetation 
is the stately Chonta palm, said to be peculiar 
to Robinson Crusoe’s isle. 

An attempt is being made to popularize the 
island with tourists. A few of them trickle 
over, land at San Juan Bautista on Cumber- 
land Bay, come ashore and do the sights. 

North of Cumberland Bay lies a little cove— 
Puerto Ingles. Near the beach is Alexander 
Selkirk’s cave, a rocky mound overgrown with 
grass. The cave is high and vaulted, but not 
particularly deep. Above it, the way leads 
through a rocky gorge to the “Lookout,” 
where Selkirk watched for ships. This rugged 
mountain top, about 700 meters high, offers a 
gorgeous view out to sea, up and down the 
coast. British sailors erected an iron slab here 
with an inscription reading: 

“In memory of Alexander Selkirk, seaman, 
born in Largo, Fifeshire, Scotland, who spent 
four years and four months in complete isola- 
tion on this island. He was landed here in 
A.D. 1704, from the galleon Cinque Ports, 96 
tons, 16 guns, and was removed on February 
12, 1709, by the merchantman Duke. He 
died as Lieutenant of the Weymouth, A.D. 
1723, aged 47. 

“This tablet was erected on Selkirk’s ‘Look- 
out’ by Commodore Powell and the officers of 
H.M.S. Toppage, A.D. 1868.” 
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OTHERWISE UNDESIGNATED PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Good Earth 


Diagonally down across these two pages 
run four pictures showing either strip 
planting or contour plowing or both, two 
of the main methods used to anchor the 
soil. Many boys and girls throughout the 
country are studying and practicing ways 
of saving the soil, our basic resource 


One way of studying soil conservation is to go out 

and find examples of erosion, as the Fayette County, 

Alabama, boys and girl below, and the Washington, 

D. C., students at left, are doing. The Navajo boy at 

the lower left is working on an irrigation ditch as part 

of the soil reclamation program in a New Mexico 
school 


COURTESY PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION'* 
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SHELTERBELT PHOTO, COURTESY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


The two girls above are testing how quickly rain goes 

through sand, clay, and loam. The two-year old 

trees on the right are part of a belt planted against 

wind erosion in Kansas. The boy is setting out one 

of the thousands of seedlings planted by school chil- 
dren in Tennessee 


DEPT. OF CONSERVATION. TENNESSEE 


7 R. |. NESMITH 


By strip planting is meant the cultivation 
of rows of different crops, side by side. 
This variation often binds the soil better 
than one all-over crop. Contour plowing 
in prairie country means making furrows 
in a direction running counter to the pre- 
vailing winds; in hill country, it means 
making the furrows around instead of up 
and down the hill, in order to hold the 


water 
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America’s People 

DO YOU REMEMBER that map in the 
middle of your News for October? We pub- 
lished the same map in the high-school maga- 
zine, too. And the other day we had this let- 
ter from Philadelphia which we want to pass 
on to the readers of both our magazines: 


Dear Junior Red Cross: 

I am writing for class 8A9 of Barratt Junior 
High School to thank you for the wonderful 
map which was printed in your October issue. 
We found it most interesting. 

We all agree with the editorial “Strengthen 
American Unity,” by Bayard Hancock in the 
December JOURNAL, especially with 
this paragraph: “Our country was 
founded upon the ideals of freedom 
of religion, of thought, and of speech. 
Our forefathers fought to secure these 
freedoms. When they had been se- 
cured, thousands representing every 
nation, race, and creed sought new 
opportunities in this country. Enjoy- 
ing these freedoms, they became a 
part of our democracy.” 

In our class we are trying to abolish 
prejudice and create good will by 
learning about America’s people. 
Wednesday is set aside as our Amer- 
ica’s people day. That is a day when 
we discuss such things as what people 
our country is made up of, the work 
they do, prejudice and how it hurts 
these people, and the need for 
tolerance. 
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In our classroom we have children of vari- 
ous national backgrounds. We discuss prob- 
lems together, play together, and work to- 
gether on committees. 

We are planning an album for Americans 
which will consist of all our activity when it is 
completed. I can not give you a complete out- 
line of what we are doing, but I am sure this 
gives you an idea of our work. 

I am writing you because we feel that you 
will be as much interested in America’s people 
as we are. 


Spring Is Here 
Dorothea Wenger 
Grade 7A, Forest Park School, Springfield, Mass. 


Mother Nature takes her wand, 
Waves it over silvery pond, 

Over glistening hill and dale; 
Away with all the snow and hail. 


Tiny shoots of grass I spy— 
Cheery green, they catch my eye; 
Then pussy willow creeps in sight, 
His furry paws all cuddled tight. 


A little crocus shows his head, 
As he crawls from his winter bed. 
A daring robin with red breast 
Begins to sing his merriest. 


Newfoundland Isn't in Canada 


ONE OF OUR Red Cross friends in Yon- 
kers, New York, has called our at- 
vention to a mistake we made in 
the January News. On page 130 
of that number we spoke of New- 
foundland as part of Canada. It 
isn’t. For a long time, Newfound- 
land, which is Britain’s oldest col- 
ony, had dominion status. It 
was entirely separate from the 
Dominion of Canada, and had its 
own elected parliament. Then, 
during the world depression of 
the 1930’s, Newfoundland got into 
such financial straits that it 
couldn’t carry on its own govern- 
ment, and so it was changed into 
a crown colony under an admin- 
istrator sent over by the British 
Crown. And that is what it is 
today and it is still separate from 
the Dominion of Canada. 


EARLE L. SWAIN 






A water carrier 


‘Tue Philippines 
have plenty of va- 
riety in peoples, dia- 
lects, products and 
customs. This va- 
riety comes out in 
the fine correspond- 
ence sent by schools 
in different parts of 
the archipelago to 
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A Moro vinta 


made to blockade the 
port. The invaders 
were finally beaten, 
leaving the Span- 
iards in undisputed 
possession. 

In 1863 the port 
of Cebu was thrown 
open to foreign 
trade, and the dis- 


schools in the United 
States. 

There are Chinese abet s, 
records of trade be- ae * 
tween the Malays 
who inhabited the 
Islands and the mer- 
chants of China as 
far back as the tenth 
century. But Europeans heard about them 
only after Ferdinand Magellan’s expedition re- 
ported a visit to them in 1521. Magellan was 
killed in a fight with the islanders and is 
buried in Cebu. Magellan claimed the islands 
for Portugal, but it was the Spanish who took 
them over. A correspondence album from a 
school in Cebu tells something of early Philip- 
pine history: 


WHEN LEGASPI alrived in Cebu in 1565 
he found a flourishing community. He 
promptly called it San Miguel, but later called 
it the “City of the Holy Name of Jesus” in 
honor of an image of the Child Jesus found 
by one of the soldiers in one of the houses. It 
had been left by the Magellan expedition. The 
name was afterwards changed to Cebu. 

St. Augustine Church is the oldest in Cebu. 
It was built by the Augustinian friars who 
came with Legaspi and Urdaneta in 1565. It 
enshrines the famous image. 

During the next two years and in 1570 the 
Spanish colony of Cebu was repeatedly at- 
tacked by the Portuguese. Attempts were 





trict entered upon a 
period of unprece- 
dented growth and 
commercial activity. 
Today Cebu ranks 
second to Manila as 
a commercial and 
educational center. 

The Spanish easily 
converted the inhabitants of the northern 
islands, but those living in the south had be- 
come Mohammedans. This faith had been 
brought to them by people from Java and the 
Malay Peninsula, coming over by way of Bor- 
neo. The Spaniards had had experience with 
Mohammedans because the Moors had come 
up from Africa and invaded Spain. They 
called all Mohammedans “Moros,” and that is 
how these southern people of the Philippines 
got their name. They held out against the 
Spaniards. From the year 1599 onward the 
Moros continued their raids upon the Chris- 
tian peoples of the Visayas and Luzon. Coastal 
towns were plundered and the inhabitants 
taken captive and sold into slavery. 

In the olden days every male between the 
ages of 16 and 60 was compelled to pay the 
Spanish conquerors an annual tribute of 8 
reals in silver or the equivalent in rice, gold 
dust, cloth or other products of the locality. 
Frequently the amount of the tribute was in- 
creased and collected at the point of a 
bayonet. 

During the 17th century the annual arrival 
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This pictorial map of the Philippine Islands, like the 
paper cutouts above and the drawing on page 186, 
came in school correspondence albums 








of the galleons in the Philippines was awaited 
with anxiety and received with rejoicings. 
These brought from Mexico large amounts of 
silver to pay the expenses of the government, 
wines, cotton fabrics and the produce of Spain. 
On their homeward voyage the galleons car- 
ried only passengers, parcels of mail, fine 
fabrics, and the choicest articles of oriental 
manufacture. 


Correspondents in the Napa High School, 
Manila, sent to correspondents in a school in 
Tennessee this description of the Moro vinta: 


BUT FOR ITS SIZE one might mistake a 
Moro vinta for some Viking’s boat or a trireme 
used by the ancients. A conspicuous feature 
of this small craft is the wide-spreading, 
brightly colored sail, which is very dispropor- 
tionate to its small body. On both sides of the 
boat extend the oars and the platform on 
which the warriors stand when fighting 
against their enemies. The boat itself is made 
of light wood and has a very small capacity. 
It moves swiftly on seas, rough or smooth, 
during calm or stormy weather. Its greatly 
expanded sail adds much to its speed and 
utility. 

It was in this type of vessel that the Moros 
made their annoying incursions into the Visa- 
yan Islands and Luzon, devastating villages, 
wreaking havoc and destruction among the 
peaceful inhabitants, and all this in spite of 
the preventive efforts by the Spaniards who 
dared to invade their sacred territory and dis- 
regard their self-respect and tribal dignity. 
They usually came in hundreds of vintas, and 
the Spaniards were no match for these daring 
adventurers who could easily elude pursuit 
because of their swift boats. 


In the same album, the Manila students 
sent an account of Filipino farm life: 


WITH THE DAWN, the country people 
are up from their beds to prepare themselves 
for their tedious day’s work. The mother and 
the sister prepare the breakfast, generally con- 
sisting of some boiled rice, some tinapa 
(smoked fish), and perhaps a few bananas or 
some other fruit, the product of their own 
land, while the men of the family dress and, 
often, look after the garden before eating. 
The children, already up, are by this time 
playing with the neighbors’ children. 

In the fields, not far away from their home, 
the men start, or finish, their work: harrow- 
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Threshing rice, Philippine Islands 


ing, plowing, or planting rice, sweet potatoes, 
or other crops that may be planted succes- 
sively so as to have a rotation. They have 
brought along their tools and their carabaos. 
Although each has only a small field, it takes 
time to work on it, for no modern agricultural 
machinery has replaced crude tools. These 
persevering men toil under the hot sun or 
under the rain with a salakot (a big hat) on 
each head. 

In case rice is to be planted, the men, after 
having made ready the field, invite other 
country people to help them. Groups of 
women and men aid them in their work. 
There is much fun and enjoyment during the 
planting of rice. There is music, dancing and 
eating. 

The men eat their lunch either at home or 
in the fields and, after the day, go home to 
eat their supper. At about seven o’clock 
silence prevails, for they must rise early. 

Then, if there is a full moon, the sweet 
music of guitars may be heard. Why at this 
hour? Is there a strange beggar who goes 
around to ask for alms? No, the daughter 
knows better. These are her suitors serenad- 
ing her. She leaves her bed and listens to 
them by the window of the nipa house. After 
the serenade, the young men may go up into 
the house, but only for a little while. 

After that, silence. Morning again brings 
the same round. 


Rice is important in the Filipino diet, and 
it is the subject of stories handed down from 
one generation to another. This folk tale, 
called “The Cargo of Rice,” came in a corre- 
spondence album to a school in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, from the High School at Iloilo: 


MORE THAN a hundred years ago a very 
rich woman, known as Dofia Francisca, lived 
in the city of Batangas. She owned half the 
tiendas (shops) in the town and many houses, 
but most of her wealth came from her ships. 
In those days there were few roads in the 
islands and all goods and merchandise were 
carried from town to town by small boats. 
Several hundred of Dona Francisca’s boats 
plied between Manila, Batangas, Cebu, and 
Iloilo, carrying small cargoes, but rich ones. 

Dona Francisca was so wealthy that she did 
not know what to do with her money. She 
got her dresses from Spain and her jewels from 
Paris. She had a special carriage built for 
her in Manila, a carriage with red velvet cush- 
ions and a blue rug. When she went to hear 
Mass she was attended by half a dozen serv- 
ing girls: one to carry her umbrella, and 
others to bring her handkerchief, chair, gold 
inlaid betel-nut box, and a cushion so that 
she could kneel in praver without discomfort. 
As years went by, she grew richer and richer 
and selfish beyond compare. 

One day, as she pondered how to become 
still wealthier, she sent for the captain of her 
largest sailing boat. 

“Get ready to sail,” she commanded him. 
“You must go out and find for me the most 
precious cargo in the world.” 

“What kind of cargo, Dona Francisca?” 
asked the bewildered man. 

“That is for you to decide,” said the haughty 
old woman. “It must be more precious than 
anything else on earth.” 

“Silk?” suggested the captain. 
Church ornaments from Spain? 
velvet? Spice?” 

Dofia Francisca looked at him coldly. “I 
have given my order,” she said. 

The captain was troubled. He walked along 
the beach to ponder on the question. At last 
he stopped beside a group of fishermen and 
sailors to ask them what in their opinion was 
the most precious thing in the world. Several 
answered at once, crying, “Gold!” “Pearls!” 
“Diamonds!” But one old man waited until 
the others had stopped speaking; then he said 
with great decision, “The most precious thing 
is rice.” 

The others laughed, but the captain nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed after a moment. “Without 
rice we could not live. Gold and silver are 
beautiful and costly, but rice gives men life.” 

So he sailed out of the harbor and across 
the China Sea to Saigon, where he purchased 
a large cargo of the best rice he could find. He 


“Gold? 
Lace and 


sailed back to Batangas and sought his 
mistress. 

“Rice!” she screamed in anger. “Rice! 
Why, I sell it every day in every tienda I own 
to the poorest people in town! Is that your 
idea of the most precious cargo in the world? 
Go back and throw your cargo into the sea.” 

Now the captain thought she meant merely 
that he was to get rid of the cargo; so, as he | 
walked down to the shore where his ship was 
anchored, he told all the poor people he met 
to come to the beach for he would give them 
rice. Then he set about unloading his cargo. 

A little later, Dofia Francisca herself came 
down to the beach. 

“What are you doing?” she cried angrily. 
“Have you thrown the rice into the sea?” 

“T am giving it to the poor,” explained the 
captain. 

“Do as I commanded you,” cried the 
haughty woman. “Throw it into the sea.” 

The captain could only obey her, but the 
poor people crowding round murmured an- 
grily. She paid no attention to them, and one 
by one they left her as she watched her orders 
being obeyed. The last to move away was a 
ragged, bent old woman, thin and lame. 

“Give me only one sack,” begged the poor 
creature. “My grandchildren are hungry.” 
Donia Francisca did not even turn her head. 

“May you go begging as I beg!” cried the 
beggar. “May you be hungry like my poor 
children, and may all refuse you food!” 

Dona Francisca turned upon her scornfully. 
“Begone,” she said. “I shall never be hungry.” 
She turned again to watch the rice as it fell 
in a glistening shower into the sea. 

The old woman’s curse was remembered a 
year later. Taal Volcano flamed, shaking all 
Luzon with terrible earthquakes and covering 
the green countryside with a powder of gray 
ashes. On a horrible, never-to-be-forgotten 
day, the earth shook and the sea rose with a 
mighty wave that swept all the towns from 
Taal to Batangas, destroying ships and houses, 
and drowning many people. 

Dona Francisco found herself suddenly a 
beggar. She had neither houses nor ships. 
She had not even food. She went from house 
to house begging, but no one pitied her. Even 
the priest said to her, “I have not enough for 
all the hungry people, and you do not deserve 
help. You must be one of those to suffer with- 
out food today.” 

At last she threw herself into the sea, 
searching for the rice which she had thrown 
there in her selfish anger. 
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Francisco's Lucky Day 


(Continued from page 173) 
could hardly climb onto the chocolate sacks 
from excitement, and he clutched his money 
tightly. 

As the clumsy boat swung out into the cur- 
rent of the stream, the people on the bank 
called, “Buen viaje—good journey.” Fran- 
cisco waved good-bye, his face covered with a 
big smile. 

The green-covered banks slid by and a white 
egret rose lazily from the edge of the water as 


the boy rubbed his fingers over the smooth 
silver, counting it. Now he could have lots 
of “ise cream,” see the moving pictures, buy 
a present for his mother—perhaps a new scarf 
—and still have money for a fine pair of brown 
shoes. 

“Qué milagro—What a miracle!” he sighed 
as he settled down on the sacks. 

And the boat slipped into the dusk and was 
swallowed up by the overhanging vines. 

(To be concluded next month) 


Mario's Circus 


(Continued from page 179) 

Suddenly there was a great bustle and chat- 
ter. Mr. Willis’ boys were pouring into the 
theater. After them came the neighbors of 
Chinaberry Street and, finally, those people 
whose gifts of money had so often helped 
Neighborhood House. Every seat was taken. 

Never had Papa recited with such gusto. 
Never had Rosina spoken the ladies’ parts so 
well. Never had Giovanni and Nicolo and 
Enrico worked the puppets with such spirit. 

At last came Mario’s circus. Everyone 
shouted at the antics of the clowns. The 
squash-headed elephant bearing the monkey 
on his back slid back and forth across the 
stage. A brown bear danced stiffly around 
his capering master. 

But in the excitement Tim lost his balance. 
The boys from Neighborhood House roared 
with laughter as his red head suddenly ap- 
peared. Nicolo, standing by, caught his shirt 
and the seat of his pants and jerked him up in 
time to save the crate stage from collapsing. 
But the strings of the puppets became tangled. 
All the little performers and the animals 
jumbled together in wild confusion. So the 
curtain came down. The audience thought 
the circus was supposed to end that way and 
applauded heartily. 

Afterwards the boys, Mr. Willis, Miss Mar- 
tin, and the Martinos crowded around Mama 
to count the money. 

“Fifty dollars it is,” cried Mama. 
people paid more than a quarter.” 

“We already had about twenty dollars from 


“Some 
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the tickets we sold before tonight. That adds 
to seventy,” said Miss Martin. 

“Hurrah!” cried Mario. ‘“We only needed 
sixty. Let’s give the extra ten to Neighbor- 
hood House.” 

“From the Chinaberry Clippers,” put in Tim 
as the boys shouted approval. 

“Ah,” Papa Martino sighed. “How Mario 
will be a good American business man some 
day! He'll do better than his poor Papa.” 

Mario’s face flamed. To think he had been 
ashamed of Papa and his fine shows! All the 
time in his heart Mario had loved the puppets. 
To make people laugh and cry as Papa could 
mattered most. 

“Some day I shall be a giver of puppet 
shows like Papa, like all Martinos,” declared 
Mario. 

“Look,” said Tim. “Couldn’t we give your 
circus at school? The kids would love it!” 

“You’d fall into the stage again,” teased 
Mario. 

“I won’t, honest,” promised Tim. 

“But I thought you were going to be a cop 
some day!” 

“Shucks,” growled Tim. “That’s a long way 
off.” 

The boys turned to look at the circus to be 
managed by Martino and Mulligan, Pup- 
peteers. There stood Papa, his thick fingers 
working the slender strings of a tiny clown. 

Papa looked at Mama. 

“Mix the old with the new. The old country 
with the new country. That’s the way it 
should be,” said Papa proudly. 


The March 


J UST nine years ago Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers first started to send 
brailled story books to schools 
for blind boys and girls. Only 
one thousand were covered 
that first year, and from that 
small beginning the idea has 
grown until in 1939-40 more 
than five thousand stories 
were covered. The stories are 
printed by senior Red Cross 





Soldier doll in dress parade uni- 
form, sent by a Greek school. 
Unfortunately doll exchanges 
with European schools are not 
possible just now 


of the J.R.C. 


have learned that the cars go 
the fastest in the middle of 
the block. We know that we. 
must cross at corners. We 
know that we should not tie 
our sleds to the back of cars 
or wagons or trucks. We know 
that it is very dangerous 
to jump on cars, wagons or 
trucks. We should walk on 
the left-hand side of the road. 


volunteers from zinc plates. 

Plates and paper are paid for 

from the National Children’s Fund, so that 
schools wanting to cover the stories may have 
them without any charge. 

Besides the stories, brailled Easter cards 
are covered too. This year verses on the cards, 
like the ones below, were made up by pupils 
in the Oklahoma School for the Blind in Mus- 
kogee, and the Illinois School for the Blind 
in Jacksonville: 


“Little Easter bunny comes 
Running down the hill, 

He hides the Easter eggs 
When everything is still.” 


“Days and weeks may often press 
Upon us joy and sorrow, 

But may this Easter card express 
The hope of joy tomorrow.” 


Writing these greetings is but one of the 
many ways in which schools for the blind 
have shared in the Junior Red Cross Program 
of Service. From time to time National Head- 
quarters has received correspondence ex- 
changes from schools for the blind at home 
and abroad, and only recently two fine note- 
books on the subject gf safety were received 
from the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind at Staunton, Virginia. The essays on 
safety were written in braille, and transcrip- 
tions were in longhand beneath. There were 
safety rules, safety stories, colored prints and 
illustrations, statistics, surveys of the year’s 
accidents, and many warnings like this one: 
“Accidents cause twice as many deaths among 
children as any disease.” Here is what one of 
the boys wrote in braille: 

“We are learning more about safety. We 


Do not play marbles or ball in 
the street. The pedestrians 
must obey signals, just like the 
people who are driving the cars. We must not 
run on sidewalks because we might run into 
someone.” 

More than thirty schools and classes for the 
blind are enrolled in the Junior Red Cross, and 
just recently senior volunteers in the South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Chapter at Philadelphia 
have completed the brailling of activities sug- 
gestions. Close on the heels of the announce- 
ment of the brailled activities bulletin comes 
word that beginning with this issue parts of 
the News will be printed in braille by volun- 
teers in the District of Columbia Chapter, and 
the selected features will be sent each month 
to all enrolled schools for the blind. 


THE SECOND Red Cross Mercy Ship is 
now on its way. This time, the S. S. Kas- 
sandra Louloudis is headed for Greece. The 
7,500-ton freighter supplied by the Greek 
Government will carry 12,000,000 pounds of 
foodstuffs, medical supplies, clothing, ambu- 
lances, and hospital trucks, worth $1,176,000. 
The first Mercy Ship, you remember, was the 
McKeesport, which set out for France last 
July. 

One of the many ways in which your Red 
Cross gives help in time of war is by sending 
packages to war prisoners, and arrangements 
have recently been completed for the delivery 
of five thousand packages of food to Polish, 
Belgian, French and British prisoners in Ger- 
man camps. Each food package will contain 
unsweetened evaporated milk, instant cocoa, 
hard biscuits, sardines, corned beef, oleomar- 
garine with Vitamin A, prunes, concentrated 
orange juice, cigarettes, and a package of 
“VioBin,” a defatted, dehydrated wheat germ 
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The seventh grade of the Niles, California, Gram- 
mar School presented a puppet show to raise 
money for the National Children’s Fund. Inset: a 


called for a study 
which included flow- 
ers and plants of 
The Netherlands, 
Clay School mem- 
bers of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, made thirteen 
bowls and filled them 
with gay paper tu- 
lips. Later these 
were sent to the 
Municipal Hospital. 
At the Laura Titus 
School, members 
help to keep the 
school grounds tidy 
by cleaning trash 
from the playground 
and putting new 









product. Arrange- 
ments were made with the 
International Red Cross 
Committee at Geneva and 
representatives of the U. S. Con- 
sular Service, who will visit each prison camp 
to find: out the conditions of the prisoners. 
The safe delivery of the packages is guaran- 
teed by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, and many thousands of “prisoners- 
of-war boxes” have already been received by 
prisoners. The Canadian Red Cross, for ex- 
ample, is arranging to send similar gifts for 
the benefit of Canadian and other British 
Empire prisoners of war. 


WHEN the Grade School Council of 
Syracuse, New York, met in December, the 
guest of honor was an English refugee who 
with her two sisters is in this country 
for the duration of the war. The girl 
told the Council about her school life in 
England, about Christmas customs 
there in normal times, and of her trip 
across the Atlantic Ocean to Montreal. 
At the same meeting, J. R. C. members 
modeled garments they had made for 
refugee children, and pictures were 
taken for the local newspapers. 


WHEN their classroom work 


San Marcos, Texas, pupils show the fin- 
ished covers they have made for brailled 
stories 
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closer view of one of the puppets 


plants in the lawn 
about the school. 
Another group helps 
to keep the library in order. 


JANET KERLIN, a sixth-grade member 
of the Southfield School, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, reported in the Caddo Parish J. R. C. 
News Letter: “The fifth grade of Southfield 
School is going to put on a puppet show, ‘Ali 
Baba and the Four Thieves.’ The Old Ladies’ 
Home and the fifth grade of four or five other 
schools will be invited. There is no charge. 
All the puppets and scenery, were made by the 
fifth grade, the furniture was made by the 
first grade, and the puppets’ clothes were 
made by the Junior High School. The play 
is an adaptation from ‘Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves,’ but has been changed a lot to fit the 
puppets. There are eleven puppets, one made 
by each child, and thirteen scenes. Two 
children worked on each scene.” 





ALL OVER YUGOSLAVIA a Special Junior 
Red Cross Day is celebrated each year. The 
Yugoslav Junior Red Cross Messenger reports 
that a year ago, after a concert by the town 
band, the boys and girls at Kotor (Cattaro) 
formed a procession and went through the 
principal streets, carrying the Red Cross flag 
and singing the J. R.C. hymn. At Ljubljana 
there was a two-hour program in a large hall, 
and both “the financial and moral success was 
great.” All the schools took part. At Priznak, 
850 dinars (more than $200) was raised dur- 
ing the celebration. The money was divided 
among the schools which took part for use in 
their Junior Red Cross work. 


THE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS has 
always been interested in the work of fellow- 
members in Greece, and, in a report of activ- 
ities which has just reached us, thanks are 
expressed more than once for the assistance 
which has been given through the National 
Children’s Fund. 

All Greek boys and girls look forward to the 
time when they may visit their historic and 
beautiful capital city, Athens. Through help 
given by the N. C. F., a Junior Red Cross Hostel 
has been established, and, during the last 
school year, excursions to Athens were ar- 
ranged for eighteen schools. Lodging at the 
hostel is free for these groups. 


WHEN THE pocTorR from the Depart- 
ment of Health visited Cossette School in the 
town of Inwood, Manitoba, he was surprised 
to find that one hundred per cent of the school 
and pre-school children were on hand for vac- 
cine and toxoid injections. “When such a 
thing happens,” the doctor said, “there is the 
best chance that the whole district will be 
immune from smallpox and diphtheria.” The 
doctor learned that, long before he came, the 
Health Committee of the Cossette School 
Branches made it their business to see that 
everyone in town and near the town would 
know about his visit. Posters were put up in 
the post office, and the Juniors explained the 
treatments to people who did not understand. 

Just now the Cossette School is busy knit- 
ting and raising money for war relief. Several 
of the boys have completed model airplanes 
which they will soon put up for auction. 


MILITARY AUTHORITIES have taken 
over the hall where the J. R. C. members of 
Coupar-Angus, Scotland, usually hold their 
meetings. But they are continuing with their 


work just the same. With money made from 
the sale of flowers, members bought wool and 
made pull-over sweaters, socks, mittens and 
helmets for the Red Cross, and also collected 
silver paper, tinfoil and used stamps. At a 
féte held for Red Cross funds, the girls gave 
a display of “keep-fit” exercises and dances. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS MEMBERS in the 
Chapters of Greater New York are carrying on 
a full program of war relief activities, and 





FROM THREE LIONS 


Santa Claus brings presents from the American 
Junior Red Cross to English children in one of the 
twenty-five nursery homes provided by the N.C.F. 


right this minute 350 dresses are being made 
for refugee children, as well as 300 flannelette 
petticoats and 100 pairs of pajamas. In addi- 
tion, many of the older pupils are making 
jackets, wrappers, booties and caps to go into 
layettes. Sight Conservation classes are knit- 
ting caps and scarfs and, some few, sweaters. 
Soft pocket toys, for inclusion with clothes 
being sent abroad, are also being made by 
these New York boys and girls. 

To raise money for the National Children’s 
Fund, one school in Brooklyn gave a musicale 
and charged five and ten cents for admission. 
In this way, $13.50 was raised. 
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They rode round and round on the carousel until the whole half guilder was gone 


Betsy Goes to Market 


Adele de Leeuw 


Pictures by Cateau de Leeuw 


INA set Betsy on the small seat 
behind her bicycle saddle and 
hopped on. “Be sure you hold tight,” 
their mother told Betsy. “Do just as 
Dina says. And be sure you’re home in 
time for lunch.” 

Betsy clasped her arms tight around 
Dina’s waist. “We’re going to market, 
to market,” she sang. “Dina and I are 
going to market.” 

This was Betsy’s first visit to Middle- 
burg on market day. Dina had been 
there before, but she was almost as ex- 
cited as Betsy was. Fastened to her belt 
by a silver hook was the velvet pocket- 
book with the beautiful silver top that 
her mother and her grandmother had 
carried. In it were eight guilders. 

“There will be about half a guilder 
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left,” their mother had said, ‘and you 
may spend that for yourselves, on what- 
ever you like.”’ 

Dina rode down the brick road, past 
cottages and waterways and hedges and 
rows of trees. Big puffy white clouds 
raced with them. There were little red 
poppies in the grass, and blue corn- 
flowers in the fields. The wind was 
sweet, blowing over the new-mown hay. 
It blew through the long line of poplars, 
so that they seemed to dance. 

“Will I ride on the merry-go-round?”’ 
Betsy asked. 

“Of course. With me.” 

“Oh, oh!” squealed Betsy. 

Soon they saw Long John, the tallest 
tower on the Island of Walcheren, and 
Dina said, “‘We’re almost in the town.” 


They went flying down narrow, winding 
streets, past old houses, and over a 
bridge. Boats were drawn up to the 
edge of the canal. 

Betsy had never seen so many people. 
And there were stores full of lovely things 
—dolls and cakes and jewelry and pic- 
tures. She wanted Dina to wait so that 
she could see them better, but Dina 
would not stop 
until they came 
out on the great 


fruit-seller’s booth with white canvas top 
and sides and fruit piled in wicker 
baskets. There were mounds of golden 
oranges, red and blue plums, yellow 
bananas and baskets and baskets of red 
and black cherries. 

“Good morning,” said the fruit-seller — 
with a wide smile. She was a plump 
woman with a starched lace cap, and a 
necklace of coral 
beads that was 
as wide as her 


throat. There 
were gold pins in 
her cap, too, as 
fine as any Dina 
had ever seen. 


market square. ee 
Then Betsy was u IAIN AIR 
glad she hadn’t y 

stopped before. 
For this was some- 
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thing finer than . \/\Saee ; | “Where is your 
she had ever seen. I ' mother today?’’ 
They faced the big she asked. 


City Hall with 
statues in its walls 
and towers on its 
roof. Houses, with 
bright painted 
shutters and roofs 
like steps, edged 
the square. In the 
center were booths crammed with things 
to eat and things to wear. There were 
people everywhere, and a great deal of 
noise. But above all the other noises 
came the music of the merry-go-round. 

Betsy said, “First, let’s ride on the 
carousel.” ‘ 

“No,” said Dina, “first we must get all 
the things for Mother.” 

Betsy trotted along, but once in a while 
she pulled back to admire the colored 
sticks of candy, and the rows of little 
cakes that looked so good, and a doll with 
a skirt and cap just like her own. 

In the center of the square was the 





“Mother had to 
go to the neigh- 
bors’ because their 
baby is sick. I 
want six bananas, 
please.” 

“This is the first 
time I’ve ever 
come to market,” Betsy said. ‘Oh, 
Dina, may we buy some cherries?” 

“Try some for yourself,” the woman 
said. She put three big red cherries in 
Betsy’s hand. 

‘“‘And now we must go to the booth of 
Pierre the Belgian for the lace for 
Mother’s new Sunday cap,” said Dina. 

Pierre the Belgian smiled at them and 
got out the bolts of lace. He asked about 
the health of their mother and their 
father and about Pieter, the dog, for he 
knew them all. 

“Tm to buy an undershirt for Betsy, 
too,” said Dina, when he had measured 
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off the lace. ‘Will you look at her and 
see what size she needs?” 

He leaned over the counter, and said 
in surprise, “But where is your sister?”’ 

“Why—why—” Dina looked ll 
around. “Why, she’s gone! She was 
here just a minute ago! Where could 
she have gone? To the carousel, per- 
haps?” 

Dina ran across the square, and when 
the music stopped she went up to the 
man. 

“Have you seen my little sister?” she 
asked. 

“Now, how would I know?” he said. 
“What does she look like?”’ 

Dina said promptly, “She has the blu- 
est eyes and the pinkest cheeks and the 
roundest arms of any little girl in our 
village. And she’s the prettiest, too.”’ 

But the man said he hadn’t seen a lit- 
tle girl like that. Where should she look 
next? She remembered all the places 
where Betsy had cried, “Oh, look, look!” 
—the booths where they sold candy and 
cakes and dolls and toys. 

Up and down, up and down the long 
lanes Dina went. Once she was sure she 
saw Betsy at the far end, almost lost in 
a crowd of grownups. “Betsy, Betsy!” 
she cried, so loud that people turned to 
look at her. She ran down the lane and 
caught hold of the child’s shoulder and 
wheeled her around. 

And it wasn’t Betsy at all. 

Perhaps she had gone to the Butter 
Market. Dina ran through the open iron 
gateway and along the arcade where the 
women sat in the cool shadows with rolls 
of yellow butter and mounds of eggs in 
wicker baskets around them. 

“Have you seen my little sister?” she 
asked of all the women. 
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“What does she look like?” they 
wanted to know. 

“She has the bluest eyes and the pink- 
est cheeks and the roundest arms you 
ever saw,” Dina told them. 

But the women hadn’t seen a little gir] 
like that, and Dina’s heart sank. She 
went through the Abbey Grounds and 
past Long John. The bells in the tall 
tower were playing a lovely tune, but 
there was no time to stop and listen. 
Soon the great hammers would pound 
out the hour. It was growing late, and 
she had not found Betsy. 

Dina’s feet were heavy in her little 
black slippers; they dragged on the cob- 
bled square. Up and down between the 
booths she went once more, asking the 
sellers of calico and the sellers of cakes, 
the sellers of ribbons and laces and hats 
and old brass, the sellers of glass and 
wood, the sellers of old books. And all 
of them shook their heads and said no, 
they had not seen any little girl like 
that. 

At last she came to the fruit-seller’s 
again. “Have you seen my little sister?” 
she begged. 

“Here I am!”’ cried a small voice. 

And there, behind the counter, sat 
Betsy on an upturned crate. Her face 
was covered with cherry stains, and her 
dimpled hands, too. 

“She came to my booth for more cher- 
ries,” said the woman, “and I kept her 
here, for I knew she was lost. I was go- 
ing to take her home when the market 
was over.” 

“Oh, Betsy, you are such a naughty 
girl!” Dina scolded. But she didn’t really 
mean it; she was too happy to have found 
her. 

‘‘She gave me a whole bag of cherries,” 





Betsy said, holding it up. “They’re the 
very best cherries I have ever eaten.” 
She dug down in the bag. “Here,” she 
said, ‘“you can have one, too. And now 
will we ride on the carousel?”’ 


“Yes,” said Dina happily. And they 


rode round and round on the carousel 
until the whole half guilder was gone, 
and Dina’s cap was awry, and Betsy’s 
cheeks were like roses, and the bells in 
Long John told them it was twelve 
o'clock. 


Thinking 


ANN CLARK 


Picture by Hoke Denetsosie 


Eartu, 
They are saying 
That you are tired. 


They are saying 
That for too long 
You have given life 
To the sheep 

And the people. 


They are saying 

That the arroyos 

Are the hurts we have 
made 

Across your face, 

That the moccasin track 

And the sheep trail 

Are the cuts we have given you. 


Earth, my mother, 

Believe me when I tell you, 

We are your children, 

We would not want to hurt you. 


I am only little. 
I can not do big things, 
But I can do this for you. 





I can take my sheep 

To new pastures. 

I can take them 

The long way 

Around the arroyos, 

Not through them, 

When we go to the water 
hole. 


This way 

Their little feet, 

Their sharp pointed feet, 
Will not make the cuts 
Across your face 

Grow deeper. 


This way 

The worn pastures 

Can sleep a little 

And grow new grass again. 


I can do this 
To heal your cuts, 
To make you 
Not so tired. 


Earth, my mother, 
Do you understand? 


—From “The Little Herder in Spring,’ a reader 
for Navajo children, published by the U. S. Office 
of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Navajo Indians like to keep goats as leaders for their flocks of sheep, and as pets for their children 





